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its afferent or receptive side; and let us take, for the
sake of clearness of exposition, the case of a particular
instinct, namely, the instinct of fear or flight, which is
one of the strongest and most widely distributed instincts
throughout the animal kingdom. In man and in most
animals this instinct is capable of being excited by any
sudden loud noise, independently of all experience of
danger or harm associated with such noises. We must
suppose, then, that the afferent inlet, or one of the afferent
inlets, of this innate disposition consists in a system of
auditory neurones connected by sensory nerves with the
ear. This afferent inlet to this innate disposition is but
little specialised, since it may be excited by any loud
noise. One change it may undergo through experience
is specialisation; on repeated experience of noises of
certain kinds that are never accompanied or followed by
hurtful effects, most creatures will learn to neglect them;l
their instinct of flight is no longer excited by them; they
learn, that is to say, to discriminate between these and
other noises ; this implies that the perceptual disposition,
the afferent inlet of the instinct, has become further
specialised*

More important is the other principal mode in which
the instinct may be modified on its afferent or cognitive
side. Consider the case of the birds on an uninhabited
island, which show no fear of men on their first appear*
ance on the island. The absence of fear at the sight of
man implies, not that the birds have no instinct ot fear,
but that the instinct has no afferent inlet specialised for
the reception of the retinal impression made by the
human form. But the men employ themselves in shoot-
ing, and very soon the sight of a man excites the instinct
of fear in the birds, and they take to flight at his approach,
How are we to interpret this change of instinctive be-
haviour brought about by experience ? Shall we say
that the birds observe on one occasion, or on several or
many occasions, that on the approach of a man one of
their number falls to the ground, uttering cries of pain;

* As in the case of wild creatures that we may see from the windows
of a railway train browsing undisturbed by the familiar noise,,